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Parliament to isolated insurrections and individual violence,
which attitude was largely due to the sense of unity engendered
by the royal policy.
The main instrument of the rulers in building the framework
of the national State, and often the real driving power behind
them, was a new class of legally trained officials, the forerunners
of modern bureaucracy. At first these officials were mostly
ecclesiastics, but later these were largely replaced by laymen.
This class was chiefly recruited from the middle class and the
lesser nobility and in many countries the royal service also
attracted ambitious men from abroad. The kings everywhere
liked to employ foreigners and people of humble birth who were
free from feudal and local traditions and who depended exclu-
sively upon their favour.1 Another mainstay of royal power con-
sisted in mercenary" troops, also predominantly foreign. The
possession of an army gave the kings the opportunity of gaining
a portion of the nobility by employing them as officers. Of great
importance, furthermore, was the contribution of the urban
middle class to national unification. This class provided the
kings with able advisers and helpers and, though reluctantly,
with money. It would be going too far, however, to credit the
middle class with national initiative, a keen sense of nationality,
or much vision of the economic potentialities of national unity.2
The burgesses served the royal cause, and the kings bestowed
their favour upon them so far as their common interests against
the nobility or clergy went. The burgesses themselves were not
at all free from the spirit of feudalism and particularism. The
town was their fatherland, and they were often as unwilling to
make concessions to wider national interests as were the nobles.
1 The great struggle of the barons against the foreign favourites of Henry III is well
known.   Joinyille relates that King Louis IX made a non-Frenchman his comtiyble
and advised his son to win the people's love ; otherwise it were better that a foreigner
should justly rule the country.    The famous legists of Philip IV, men like Philip Flot,
Guillaume de Nogaret, Pierre Dubois, came from southern France or Normandy, and
were regarded as foreigners.    Philip de Gomines, the adviser of Louis XI, was a
native of Flanders.    Later the Italian Mazarin belonged to the builders of the French
national State.   The Stuarts and William III, the Habsburgs, Hohenzoilerns and
Romanovs top made great use of foreigners in their service.    Italian towns often
entrusted foreign officials, ihtpodestas, with the administration, in order to end violent
struggles between the parties and classes, and to secure impartial government.
2 In France, for example, many customs barriers were created between the
provinces at the end of the fourteenth century, just at the time of the growing power of
the bourgeoisie in the Estates.    The reasons were financial ones.   The Estates, how-
ever, soon advocated a policy of internal free trade, but the barriers were not abolished
before the second half of the eighteenth century.   The king made at several States-
General great efforts to unify weights, measures and currency, but the deputies of the
towns rejected these proposals as contrary to the interests of the common people.   The
reason was that the nobles would have had to be indemnified.   The unity of weights
and measures was not reached before the Revolution.